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For “The Friend.” 
Travels of a Naturalist. 
(Continued from page 214.) 

“We watered the ship at Mew Bay, near 
the entrance to Sunda Straits. I went ashore 
with the watering party, and wandered about 
tohave a look at the place. On the steep, 
wooded shore I noticed a beautiful little cas- 
tade which fell down a rock into the sea; 
here, under the shade of dark-leaved trees, 
the water-casks were filled without let or 
hindrance. There was a legend among the 
sailors, of a rhinoceros having charged a water- 
ing party at this very spot some time pre- 
viously, which exciting incident, if ever it oc- 
curred, lent an additional charm to the spot 
in the eyes of these danger-loving sons of the 
sea. In sober truth, however, the ground all 
about was literally ploughed up by the tracks 
of these huge unwieldly pachyderms. 

“Instead of landing at the watering place, 
however, I preferred making a little detour 
through the forest, at no great distance from 
theshore. Dead, hoary, lichen-spotted, fern- 
tufted trunks lay prostrate in my path, and 
great, green, sombre trees overshadowed the 
sow-white coral strand, which gleamed be- 
neath their wide-spread orchid-laden branches. 
My progress at first was somewhat slow and 
difficult, on account of jungle parasites and 
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2 thorny creepers ; but as I proceeded I looked 
. about and hunted for specimens of natural 
the | history. Coming to a fallen tree, I overturned 
ane it, and discovered a slender green snake, with 
the & turned-up pointed nose, and otherwise 
col ful in its movements and appearance. 
= he creature, being vigilant, wide-awake, and 
uch | “tive, very naturally made its escape as soon 
fe. {| “it found itself disturbed in its retreat. A 
tion, little further onward I came upon a fallen 
- trank overgrown with ferns. On raising it 
7 I perceived beneath it two ugly scorpions, 
a lack, of a formidable size, | coiled affec- 
ork | “Onately round a numerous progeny. These 
have "a were rather repulsive in appearance. 
- ith cautious care, for I suspected their 
ihe Yenom to be potent, I passed a running noose 

: ma a their knotted tails, and secured 

arents of this in i i 

18% : poll teresting family by sus- 


nding them to a convenient twig. 
LI next came to a huge tree, 
ts appearance, 
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se to the anxious inquiries of the natur- 
alist. Its decayed trunk was covered with 
toadstools, and tenanted by legions of white- 
ants; we also discovered on it some fangus- 
eating beetles, a very handsome species, of a 
goodly size, marked prettily on the back with 
a black-and-red pattern. Stripping off a por- 
tion of the loose and partially-detached bark, 
I was momentarily startled by the appearance 
of a little, nimble, dusky, splay-footed, flat- 
bellied gecko, a sort of lizard, which was in- 
stantly taken up and made a prisoner, not, 
however, alas! without the loss of his tail, 
which fell off in the struggle. A couple of 
yellow centipedes were more fortunate in 
their attempt to escape; dropping on the 
ground, they vanished in a most desperate 
hurry. Numerous shining, smooth ‘ thousand- 
legs’ were coiled up in the rotten wood, and 
under the damp, close-laid masses of bark 
were the flattened forms of several strange 
bark-beetles. 

“This wild tiger-haunted corner of Java is 
permeated by small trickling rivulets which 
flow beneath the ‘undergrowth. Stooping 
down to take a drink at one of these (for the 
thermometer here stands at 90° in the shade,) 
I noticed something which made me start. 
Robinson Crusoe, when he saw ‘the print of 
a man’s foot in the sand,’ could not have been 
more completely taken aback than I was by 
the object on which my eye was riveted. 
Under my very nose, the fresh imprint of a 
tiger’s paw was manifest, so large that my 
outspread hand just covered it. Aware, how- 
ever, of the twilight-loving habits of these cat- 
like monsters, I felt somewhat reassured, and 
was by no means inclined to be diverted from 
my scientific investigations. The finding of 
some pretty fresh-water shells in the stream 
diverted my attention from this ominous trace 
of the much-dreaded man-slayer. It must not 
be supposed, however, that there was no cause 
for alarm; two villages in the immediate 
neighborhood were at that very moment de- 
serted, having been recently desolated by 
these formidable animals. 

“Still, knowing that, though by no means 
impossible, it was not very likely that they 


of amphitrite, a sea-worm living in holes of 
the great solid madrepores which compose 
the reef. The gills of these lovely creatures 
are in the form of spiral ribbons of a brilliant 
orange-green and hee; these resplendent 
gaudy plumes are alternately extruded and 
withdrawn, and seen through the pellucid 
water, present a very singular and beautiful 
appearance. On the moist sand within the 
reef were numbers of pale grey crickets, ver- 
itable maritime Orthoptera, which share the 
strand with horseman-crabs, and perforate 
the soil in every direction. It was now calm, 
as well as hot, and the still water under the 
dark shadow of the overhanging trees abound- 
ed with long-spined purple sea-eggs, glancing 
here and there among which were black and 
yellow chetodons, fishes of a strikingly hand- 
some appearance, on account of the contrast 
of color which they present. Jumping from 
stone to stone like so many tiny seals, were 
numbers of periophthalmi, fish as singular in 
form as the chetodons are vivid in color. Sea- 
slugs, or holothuris, were lying quiescent in 
the shallow pools, or ‘dragging their slow 
lengths along’ the coral débris; some crabs, 
with bright scarlet eyes, were detected hiding 
beneath the madrepores; and starfish, with 
slender snake-like rays, were observed wrig- 
gling their way among the dead shells and 
seaweed. Such were some of the curiosities 
of nature which struck me as worthy of ob- 
servation during my sojourn on this tropical 
barrier-reef. 

“ On penetrating the jungle, I could not but 
admire the great gutta-percha trees firmly 
anchored in the loose coral, and supported by 
broad buttresses which extended beyond the 
base of their trunks. One giant tree had 
fallen, and his prostrate form was already 
clothed with a drooping pall of epiphytes, and 
nearly screened from view by the pinnate 
fronds of that fine fern Lomaria, and the 
cylindric branches of enormous club-mosses, 
or Lycopodiums. A species of solitary-wasp, 
and legions of indefatigable white-ants, were 
engaged on the work of demolition, which in 
the tropics is soon effected ; while in the tree- 
tops overhead, the cicadw were chanting a 
would be prowling about, or venture to make| monotonous dirge over the decaying form of 
an attack in the full biaze of sunshine, I con-|the vegetable giant. This was the first time 
tinued my researches. Among the foliage of|I had seen the Cycas in fruit, and I obtained 
the trees I discovered some handsome land-|some fine specimens, of the size and shape of 
snails, and several other kinds of land-shells|large pine-apples. I perceived also a species 
under the dead leaves, while pretty silver-|of Nepenthes, with very pretty pitchers grow- 
marked helmet-beetles alighted on the sunlit|ing in great luxuriance in one part of the is- 
blades of horizontal leaves. The loud grating|land. 
noise of the tree-crickets, or cicadw, vibrated| “Continuing my walk, I came upon q de- 
through the otherwise silent leafy wilderness|serted village, which offered a picture of 
without a moment of cessation. mingled luxuriance and desolation—the lux- 

“ A few days later, I spent several hours in|uriance natural, the desolation human. The 
exploring Mew Island, a little coral islet near|ruined huts were encircled by verdurous broad- 
the entrance of the Sunda Strait. This island|leaved bananas, and the blackened stems of 
is densely wooded to the water’s edge, and is|}burnt palms, while some were overgrown 
partly encircled by a barrier-reef. As I step-' with ferns, or half buried beneath dense masses 





















































which, from|ped from the boat upon the reef, I was struck|of parasitic creepers. The capsicum and cot- 
seemed to promise some re-|at once with the extreme beauty of a species|ton-plants around were choked by the rank 
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growth of trailing convolvuli, and the village|black shard-beetle flew across my face, I often|cording to our little measure, gospel fellow. 


a were green with weeds, and obstructed/fell in with an old man bending under the|ship.” 


y rotten trees swarming with centipedes and 
scorpions. Absorbed in the contemplation of 
this strange scene, I was startled by the sound 
of heavy, flapping wings, and looking up saw 
two large birds with outstretched necks, wing- 
ing their way to a tall bare tree adjacent ; as 
they perched side by side upon it, I recognised 
the great black-and-white hornbill. In the 
perfect solitude of the jungle, sudden sounds 
of mystery, like the vibration of the wings of 
these birds, the light crafty step of the tiger, 
or the apprehension of the unknown horrors 
of the jungle, induce one to carry his hand in- 
stinctively towards the faithful revolver. The 
tigers were very persevering in the pursuit of 
their prey. Several Malays had come over 
here to avoid those which had devastated 
their village on the mainland, but these man- 
slayers, having once tasted human blood, 
swam over to tho island in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, and so molested them that they were 
forced to quit the neighborhood altogether.” 

The vessel to which our author was at- 
tached proceeded to China, and this gave him 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
some of the productions of that country, and 
the industrial pursuits of its inhabitants. 
While walking along the banks of the Yang- 
tsze-Kiang river, he says: “Tarning my eye 
in one direction, I perceived an individual 
with basket on arm, surveying the willows 
with inquiring eye. I was curious to know 
on what he was intent, and observed his mo- 
tions. By means of a little sickle at the end 
of a long bamboo he ever and anon detached 
brown swinging cradles from the slender 
boughs, and deposited them in his basket. I 
learned from himself that he was a pupa- 
gatherer, and that those tiny mummy-like 
objects of his solicitude were the pupa-cases 
of a species of moth. When I humbly desired 
to know the use to which these accumulated 
grubs were to be put, the face of the old man 
relaxed into a smile, and he did his best to as- 
sume the appearance of a duck gobbling up 
imaginary fat grubs with impatient os 
and noise. From this pantomime | gathered 
that he was collecting food for his ducks; for 
this is one of the several ways which they 
have of fattening ducks in China.” 

“There is a wide marshy plain at the junc- 
tion of the Woosung and Yang-tsze rivers, 
with mudflats stretching away for miles. 
Here the uncouth buffaloes delight to wallow 
in the ooze; the white padi-birds stand in a 
row at the edge of the water; and far in the 
distance, like a sentry at his outpost, watches 
the gray solitary heron. A flock of teal set- 
-tles down in the water, and the sparkling sur- 
face of the river is dotted with teownanied 
junks. A vole or field-mouse sometimes runs 
across your path, or the gliding form of a 
snake is seen vanishing in the grass. 

“Towards evening, frogs are demonstrative, 
croaking loudly and without cessation, and 
leaping by hundreds down the banks of the 
dykes and streams. Now these merry ba- 
trachians are good for ducks, and Chinamen 


are particularly fond of fat ducks. The natural 


result is that, at this ‘ witching hour of night,’ 
silent boys and old patient men are seen in 


these frog-haunted precincts, a long bamboo 
rod in their hand, and a string baited with a|“‘ What a favor to have thee to comfort my 


weight of a hamper of frogs, the produce of 
his evening’s fishing.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections from Memoranda concerning Hannah 
Gibbons; a Minister deceased. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 

4th mo. 5th, 1865. Dear mother is more 
comfortable to-day, and is able to select some 
tracts for distribution: but remarked as be- 
fore, on similar occasions, “I have more need 
to be concerned for myself ;” reviving the de- 
sire to be prepared for the solemn summons. 

5th. mo. 7th. Seeing her in the evening 
very weary and unable to change her position, 
with an exercised mind also, it was proposed 
to have a chair with wheels, so that she could 
be moved from one part of the chamber to 
another. She said, “ My dear child, it is very 
kind of thee ; but I sometimes think of Isaac 
Penington’s language, ‘Nothing but Christ, 
nothing but Christ.’ I think our Saviour said, 
‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.’ To have Him for our Friend, 
and to be His friend, is more than any earthly 
attainment.” 

7th mo. 21st. When in much pain she re- 
marked, “ My suffering is great; and the Lord 
only knows why it isso. May He grant me 
patience to bear it, until He is pleased to say 
it is enough.” 

12th mo. 26th. Under exercise, without 
being able to discern clearly the pointings of 
duty (which is much her experience) she said, 
“T think my Heavenly Father knows there is 
nothing I so much desire as a quiet mind and 
an approving conscience ; and why I am thus 
tossed I do not know: butif it is designed for 
my furtherance in best things, I desire to be 
resigned.” 

“5th mo. 2d, 1866. After a suffering day 
she repeated, “I have nothing to trust to but 
mercy. I think it is a favor to have faith that 
the foundation of God standeth sure.” 

8th. Feeling herself very ill in the night, 
she said, “ My hope is in the mercy and good- 
ness of my blessed Saviour ; and I think I feel 
He is near me. If I do not live to see my 
dear children again, tell them I desire they 
may keep their religious duty first in view, 
and let worldly concerns be of a secondary 
nature. 

6th mo. 6th. Mother repeated the language, 
“Cast me not off in the time of old age, for- 
sake me not when my strength faileth ;” add- 
ing, “if I could have evidence of my accept- 
ance it would be an unspeakable favor: but I 
may have much yet to suffer; and if so, I 
trust patience will be given equal to the day.” 

18th. When in much suffering, she said, 
“Lord increase my faith, and the things I 
know not, teach Thou me.” 

7th mo. 2d. She was attacked with violent 
pain in her side attended with other distress- 
ing symptoms, so as to induce the belief that 
the time of her release drew near. After a 
time of great weakness, she said, “I can adopt 
the language of Samuel Emlen, near the close 
of his life, that the kindness of dear children 
and near relations [ esteem a blessing from 
Heaven.” To aunt M. G., she remarked, 


30th. Being very sick in the afternoon 
followed by a fistar ed night, she said, “How 
[ long for the rest of Heaven!” Such expres. 
sions being generally followed by that of g 
desire to be preserved from a murmuring 
spirit. 

31st. In the evening she expressed gg fol. 
lows: “I often think at the close of the dg 
whether it has been spent in a manner eon. 
sistent with a disciple of Jesus Christ. I think 
it is my daily desire to live so as to have the 
approbation of Him who seeth not as man 
seeth.” 

9th mo. 16th. When suffering much, she 
said, “ Why am I so long detained here? May 
I be strengthened to bear all as I ought. Not 
my will, O Lord, but Thine be done! Be 
pleased to renew my faith.” 

30th. The past two weeks, mother has felt 
the effects of a heavy cold, with increased 
cough and oppression: but again the healing 
Hand has been extended. The weary spirit 
often longs for a release; yet submission to 
the Divine will is the daily desire of her heart. 

3d mo. 28th, 1867. Feeling unusually weak 
and prostrated, she said, “ It seems an intima. 
tion to prepare for the close. May the Lord 
sustain me unto the end, and my dear children 
also.” 

5th mo. 22d. On parting with my brother, 
mother revived the language of her father to 
her on his first visit after her marri 
“<« Farewell, my dear child, don’t let the 
things of this life choke the better seed.’ Per. 
haps I may never see thee again. My hope 
and trust are in Jesus Christ my Saviour.” 

11th mo. In allusion to my sister and 
brother-in-law coming to spend the winter 
with us,,mother said, “ May we all be estab- 
lished on the only sure foundation, Christ 
Jesus. I often remember the language, ‘ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.’ I do endeavor to come unto Him.” 

No date. Our dear mother passed the winter 
in better health than usual ; though she oftea 
suffered from weariness and nervous restless 
ness, particularly at night. Her desire for 
patience to wait the Lord’s time for her re 
lease was often expressed; as also were her 
blessings recounted. A deep and almost an 
abiding sense of her unworthiness attended, 
and the expression that she had nothing t 
rust to but the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
was often repeated. 

During the last week of her illness, her 
mind wandered at times, but she had intervals 
of brightness throughout. At one time she 
said, she hoped her iniquities and shortcom 
ings would be forgiven and remembered 00 
more. When suffering from pain and ope 
sion, she expressed to a relative that she dé 
sired to be preserved from a murmuring spifi, 
and enabled to adopt the language, “Th 
he slay me yet will I trust in him.” Passage 
of Scripture were often repeated; such a, 
“ This is the way, walk ye in it.” “The Bride 

room cometh, go ye forth to meet him.” 0s 

ourth-day night she supplicated thus, “‘ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done,’ forever, 
forever, and forever.” The hope being expre® 
sed that when the summons came it wo 
joyful to her, she replied, “I think I may sy 
with dear William Jackson, ‘I have a hope 


worm, angling for frogs! In my homeward|dear daughter in this time of trial, in which|that when done with the things of time, 
walks, when the brown owl swooped down] we seem about to be separated, after having|shall be admitted into the assembly of the 
and settled on the cotton fields, and the huge! lived so many years in near unity; and, ac-|just of all generations.’” At another timé, 
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betwixt thee and Edward Byllinge fills the 
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«0b Lord! my only Helper, keep and pre-|other Friends, to take possession of the land|lotted, as we have seen, to Fenwick. The 
serve my soul I pray Thee; lest after all I)assigned him, They landed at a ‘pleasant,| principal creditors were allowed a first choice 
have known of Thee, I slide as many have|rich spot’ on the river Delaware, where they|in the remainder. 
didden, from the path of Thy holy command-|commenced a settlement, to which he gave} Edward Byllinge owed, by borrowing or 
ments.” the name of Salem,” (or, “ peace.” otherwise, £11,500, a sum insignificant in these 
Fifth-day, the last of her precious life on| ‘This was the first English ship that came|days, but great in those. The largest debts, 
earth, was one of great weakness and suffer-|to the western part of New Jersey, and nonejor those of longest standing, seem to have 
ing. ‘Though expression was attempted, arti-| followed for nearly two years. In the mean| been owed to Friends in Yorkshire, though a 
culation had become so difficult, that but little| time Edward Byllinge becoming embarrassed | large sum was also owed to London Friends. 
could be understood. In the evening she said/in his circumstances, was desirous of trans-|It seems to have been on this account that a 
something about being released, and queried,| ferring to his creditors his interest in the ter-| preference in choice of allotments was given 
“Why do I linger?” A little after, “I am|ritory, being the only means he had to satisfy| to Yorkshire Friends in the “Concessions,” in 
such a poor creature!” Her little remaining| their claims. the following directions to the Commissioners 
strength was now fast declining, and about} “At his earnest entreaty Penn consented|of property :— 
11 o’clock in the evening of Fourth month 2d,) to be associated as joint trustee, with two of| “And the commissioners for the time being 
1868, and when aged about 97 years and two|the creditors, Gawen Laurie” (or Lawrie) of|are to take care for setting forth and dividing 
nonths, her weary, waiting spirit was gently| London, and Nicholas Lucas, of Hertford, to| all the lands of the said ae as be already 
released from its suffering tenement: and, we| carry out his intentions and render the pro-|taken up, or by themselves shall be taken up 
cannot doubt, was permitted to enter that|perty available. Penn thus became one ofjand contracted for with the natives; and the 
rest 80 Often longed for. the chief instruments in the settlement of New| said lands so taken up and contracted for, to 
anspneiifpiiaenaipatemn Jersey, and establishment of its colonial gov-|divide into one hundred parts, as occasion 
ernment, which prepared him for the still] shall require; that is to say, for every quan- 
greater work of founding a colony of his own.” | tity of land that they shall from time to time 
(Janny.) lay out to be planted and settled upon, they 
“The others accepting the charge,” says|shall first, for expedition, divide the same into 
Samuel Smith, “they became trustees for one| ten equal parts or shares, and for distinction 
moiety or half part of the province; which|sake, to‘mark in the register, and upon some 
though yet undivided, necessity pressing, they|of the trees belonging to every tenth part, 
soon sold a considerable number of shares of| with the letters A, B, and so end at the letter 
their propriety to different purchasers, who/K. And after the same is so divided and 
thereupon became proprietors (according to| marked, the said commissioners are to grant 
their different shares), in common with them ;| unto Thomas Hutchinson of Beverly, Thomas 
and it being necessary that some scheme|Pearson of Bonwicke, Joseph Helmsly of 
should be fallen upon, as well for the better|Great Kelke, George Hutchinson of Sheffield, 
distribution of rights to land, as to promote/and Mahlon Stacy of Hansworth, all of the 
the settlement, and ascertain a form of gov-|county of York, or their lawful deputies, or 
ernment; concessions were drawn, mutually| particular commissioners, for themselves and 
agreed on, and signed by some of the subscri-| their friends, who are a considerable number 
bers, (for they did not all sign at once.) It| of people, and may speedily promote the plant- 
was next the business of the proprietors, who] ing oF the said province. That they may 
held immediately under Lord Berkeley, to} have free liberty to make choice of any one 
procure a division of the province.” of the said tenth parts or shares, which shall 
The concessions above referred to, entitled|be first divided and set out, being also done 
“The Concessions and Agreements of the] with their consent, that they may plant upon 
Proprietors, freeholders and inhabitants of the|the same as they see meet ; and afterward any 
Province of West New Jersey, in America,”| other person or persons who shall go over to 
being, in fact, the Concession of the Constitu-| inhabit, and have purchased to the number of 
tion and laws of that province, from the Pro-|ten proprieties, they shall and may have 
prietors to the people and settlers thereof, and| liberty to make choice of any of the remain- 
the Agreement thereto and acceptance thereof] ing parts or shares to settle in.” 
by all settlers, whether proprietors or’ not, "rhe five Friends of Yorkshire above named, 
constitute to this day the fundamental law of} acting “ for themselves and their friends,” the 
New Jersey. They are signed by, in all, one| other Yorkshire creditors, took ten Proprieties 
hundred and fifty-one names; being those of|for debts amounting to £3,500. We thus ar- 
proprictors under the Trustees of Byllinge,|rive at the then estimated value of a choice 
and old holders under patents of the Dutch,| Propriety or one hundredth share of West 
Swedes, and the Duke of York. They did| New Jersey, viz. £350. 
not, as S. Smith says, all sign at once, and to| The “Concessions and Agreements” were, 
explain the method of their signatures, we} with some irregularity caused by distant resi- 
must refer once more to E. Byllinge and his|dence, &c., signed by the Proprietors in the 
debts. following general order: First, E. Byllinge’s 
It will have been observed that Berkeley| Trustees, next the Yorkshire creditors, next 
and Carteret had held New Jersey as equal|the London creditors, then the proprietors 
partners or “tenants in common,” each hav-| who afterwards purchased shares, or who al- 
ing an-equal right in the whole. The entire/ready held under Dutch and Swedish patents 
rights or “half part” of Berkeley, had been|and those of James or Fenwick. Of the 151 
transferred to Byllinge and by him to his new| names about 30 are Dutch and Swedish, leav- 
trustees, but no territorial division had yet|ing a balance over and above the 104 new 
been effected with Carteret, by which the] Friendly proprietors, of 16 or 17 whose titles 
Trustees could claim sole property within|came from the Duke of York or Fenwick. 
definite limits. Nevertheless, to accommodate| The signature of Richard Smith of Bram- 
the creditors, the Trustees agreed upon a di-|ham, in a fair and clerkly handwriting, ap- 
vision of the property into shares; and, in|pears on this document among those of the 
advance of settlement with Carteret, began| Yorkshire creditors, immediately succeeding 
(i é to allot them, pro rat&, among creditors. The|that of Byllinge. His two eldest sons’ names 
'n the same year, 1675,) “by the kind offices| moiety of New Jersey was “cast into one|also appear as Proprietors, but as they were 
oe Fenwick embarked with his family|hundred parts, lots, or proprieties ;” ten ofjminors at the date of the document, their 
® ship Griffith, accompanied by several| which, (or one tenth of the whole,) were al-' shares were probably taken for them by their 



















































For “The Friend.” 
fome Account of Richard Smith, author of “A Letter 
toa Priest of the Church of England,” A.D. 1660. 


(Continued from page 210.) 


The being called in as Arbitrator between 
Edward Byllinge and his Trustee would ap- 
to have been the first introduction of 
William Penn into active participation in 
American affairs. The following letter shows 
the uneasiness, which the obstinacy of Fen- 
wick in refusing to accept his award, brought 
the worthy arbitrator into, lest the good name 
and peace of the parties, and of society, should 
suffer by the contention. 
“John Fenwick :—The present difference 


hearts of Friends with grief, and with a reso- 
lution to take it in two days into their con- 
sideration to make a public denial of the per- 
son that offers violence to the award made, or 
that will not end it without bringing it upon 
the public stage. God, the righteous Judge, 
will visit him that stands off. Edward Byllinge 
will refer the matter to me again, if thou wilt 
do the like. Send me word: and as opprest 
a8 1 am with business, I will find an afternoon 
t-morrow or next day to determine, and so 
prevent the mischief that will certainly follow 
divulging it in Westminister Hall. Let me 
know by the bearer thy mind. © John! let 
Trath, and the honor of it in this day, prevail! 
Woe to him that causeth offences!” 

From another letter :— 

“O John! i am sorry that a toy, a trifle, 
should thus rob men of their time, quiet, and 
‘more profitable employ. I have had a good 
conscience in what I have done in this affair; 
and if thou reposest confidence in me, and be- 
lievest me to be a good and just man, as‘thou 

ast said, thou shouldst not be upon such 
nicety and uncertainty. Away with vain 
fancies, I beseech thee, and fall closely to thy 
business. Thy days spend on! and make the 
best of what thou hast. Thy grand.children 
may be in the other world before the. land 
thou hast allotted will be employed. My 
counsel, I will answer for it, shall do thee all 
Tight and service in the affair that becomes 
him, who, I told thee at first, should draw it 
up as for myself. If this cannot scatter thy 
fears, thou art unhappy, and I am sorry. 

Thy friend, Witt1am Penn.” 


“This dispute being at length adjusted,” 
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father, and they affixed their names long|we can take our sled and go down to the gulf/hour there will be a stiff breeze from the north, 
afterward. tank quicker than any one would dare to slide| west, which soon increases to a gale. This 
John Smith, the eldest son, though a York-jon the railway. If there are any who think/change of the wind from a point to that dj. 
shireman, is found among, and located with,| there is no excitement in sliding on the rail-|rectly opposite is not uncommon. The 
the “ London Company” of creditors and set-| way or on the sled, we would advise them to|vailing wind has been northwest, and the mogt 
tlers, and this circumstance, and that of}come up here and try it. If on the railway|violent winds have thus far come from that 
Richard Smith’s signature being next to Ed-|they should fall through the trestle, or on the direction, or a few points farther north, 
ward Byllinge’s, renders it probable that the}sled should narrowly escape running overinto| “As the side of the house presents a surface 
latter was in London at the time of the com-|the great gulf, they might conclude there was|of more than six hundred square feet, the: 
position of the document, and, as a Friend of|too much excitement. sure of the wind, when it reaches its greatest 
weight and character, and one of the chief} “ Very few meteorological observers mea-|velocity, is tremendous, especially when it 


Proprietors, was consulted as to its provisions|sure the velocity of the wind. They judge 
by Byllinge and the Trustees, and hence} what kind of wind there is—gently pleasant, 


signed with them. 
(To be continued.) 


MUSIC OF THE SEA. 
The gray, unresting sea, 
Adown the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody, 
Makes music evermore. 


Centuries of vanished time, 
Since this glad earth’s primeval morn, 
Have heard the grand unpausing chime, 
Momently new-born. 


Like as in cloistered piles, 

Rich bursts of massive sounds upswell, 
Ringing along dim-lighted aisles, 

With a spirit-trancing spell ; 


So on the surf-white strand, 
Chants of deep peal the sea-waves raise, 
Like voices from a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times in thunder notes, 

The booming billows shoreward surge; 
By times a silver laugh it floats; 

By times a low, soft dirge. 


Souls more ennobled grow, 
Listing the worldly anthem rise; 
Discords are drowned in the great flow 
Of Nature’s harmonies. 


Men change, and “ cease to be,” 

And empires rise, and grow, and fall ; 
But the weird music of the sea 

Lives and outlives them all. 


The mystic song shall last 
Till time itself no more shall be; 
Till seas and shore have pass’d, 
Lost in eternity. 
—Once a Week. 


- a ee 


Selected. 


“Sow tho’ the rock repel thee 
In its cold and sterile pride, 
Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide, 
Fear not for some will flourish, 
And tho’ the tares abound, 
Like the willows by the waters 
Will the scattered seed be found. 


Work while the day-light lasteth, 

Ere the shades of night come on, 

Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the laborers are done; 

Watch not the clouds above thee; 
Let the wild winds round thee sweep, 
God may the seed-time give thee, 
But another hand may reap.” 


For “The Friend.” 


Mount Washington in Winter. 


In a letter from Professor Huntington re- 


pleasant brisk, very brisk, high wind, &c., and 
these are arranged according to a certain 
scale, generally from nought to ten; nought 
representing a calm and ten a most violent 
hurricane. The velocity of the wind can be 
measured quite accurately by an instrument 
called the anemometer. The one most in use 
is Robinson’s. 

“On most observatories the cups are ex- 
posed all the time, the shaft extending down 
to the observer’s room, but here, on account 
of the accumulation of frozen mist, the cups 
become in a short time so coated with ice that 
it soon ceases to register correctly ; so most 
of the time the instrument has to be kept in 
the house. The one used here being portable, 
it can be moved without any difficulty. Very 
few persons have any idea of the wind or its 
pressure. The greatest velocity that has been 
measured at the observatory at Central Park, 
New York city, is thirty-five miles per hour. 
As the observatory is in an exposed situa- 
tion, and near the seaboard, it is reasonable to 
conclude that this is as great a velocity as is 
experienced anywhere on the Atlantic slope, 
where the altitude is not much above the sea 
level. The pressure per square foot for this 
velocity is six pounds. 

FORCE OF THE WIND. 

“ As the pressure varies as the square of the 
velocity increases, when the wind’s velocity 
is twenty miles per hour, its force is four times 
as great as that of the wind blowing ten miles 
per hour. It requires a man of considerable 
physical strength to stand against the wind 
when it is blowing from sixty to seventy 
miles per hour, as the pressure is then from 
eighteen to twenty-four pounds per square 
foot. If a person presents a surface of six 
square feet, and knows his physical strength, 
he can easily tell how great a velocity he can 


withstand. It is a very different thing, how- 
ever, being merely able to stand, bracing one- 


comes in heavy gusts ; it puts the house to the 
severest test. After a time of light wi 
when the building is full of frost and the joints 
are frozen, a heavy wind loosens the joints 
with a report that is startling; so sharp 
until we become accustomed to it, we can 
hardly believe but that the house is comi 
down over our heads. These reports, with the 
almost constant roar of the wind, are trying 
to weak nerves, and even if a person has con. 
siderable courage it is sometimes difficult to 
be perfectly cool, particularly when the ther. 
mometer gets below —40, as the chances of 
escape are very small should the house be 
ered. But in general it only furnishes ex. 
citement enough to keep off the ennui incident 
to isolated life. 

NIGHT WINDS. 

“ Nothing has surprised me more than the 
fierce winds we have when it is perfectly clear, 
We expect them when there are clouds on the 
mountains, but we have had the wind more 
than eighty miles per hour when there was 
not a single cloud above the summit. The 
wind at such times is rarely a steady 
as it is during a period of storm. No war 
the elements is so remarkable as when these 
invisible elements rage with such fury around 
this high summit on a clear, cold, moo 
night in mid-winter. At such times the 
is intensely blue ; the moon looks coldly down 
and the stars shine as nowhere else, except at 
high altitudes and in northern latitudes. Be 
side the roar of the wind and the creaking of 
the house, the wind seems to be trying its 
utmost to draw the coals upward through the 
stovepipe, for it tugs and pulls and jerks, and 
now, as if gathering all its force, it gives one 
long, steady pull, but the coals are too heavy 
for it. With light wood it would certainly 
succeed, if not in taking the wood away, at 
least in taking every spark of fire—for this 
was done several times during my stay on 
Moosilauke. 

“ Now the sound is a hoarse, deafening roar, 


self, from going against the wind, for in that|that dies away into a plaintive moan ; now it 
case we have, as it were, to push the weight|screeches and howls, but in an instant the 


of the pressure of the atmosphere before us. 


sound ceases, only however to be renewed by 


The summit of the mountains is rarely free|others so weird and strange that one almost 
from winds, and they have a greater velocity | believes that the ghosts of the aborigines, who 
than at any point where they have ever been|were guilty of having ascended where 


measured, except those measured by Mr. 
Clough and myself on Moosilauke, last winter. 


the lichens grow, still hover about the sum 
mit; for they had a tradition that such 


“The reason why it isso much greater here|never reach the happy huntimg-ground be 
than elsewhere is from the fact that in the|yond the sunset, but must wander for ever 


valleys the wind is unsteady, blowing in gusts, 
while here, as a general thing, it is vontinu- 


around the mountain they had dared profane. 
Now it seizes the damper in the pipe, W 


ous; often there is not the slightest lull until|rattles and vibrates, and seems to offer no 1 
the storm reaches its culmination, then there|sistance to the passing currents in the air. 


WIND AND VAPOR. 


cently published, he states that of all the/are lulls, which continually lengthen until the 
atmospheric phenomena observed or experi-|storm ceases. The greatest velocity probably} Thus the wind through the pipe roars and 
enced in their elevated and exposed winter|exceeds a hundred miles per hour, though the|shrieks, growls and howls, pipes and hums, 
quarters, the wind is the most interesting as| greatest measured has been ninety-two. Calms|grating and jarring, creaking and twanging, 
well as the most fearful. He says :— are very rare, and of short duration. They|then gently breathing with a plaintive moa, 
“The wind comes quite often enough to|occur only when the wind is on the point of|while outside it comes in waves, as the 
keep us wide awake, even if there was no/changing. At times the changes are very|beats in heavy surges on the shore. 
other excitement in other ways. For instance,! sudden; the wind may be southeast, and in an'every one who has been here in summer has 
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goticed, when at intervals there are clouds) In further illustration of the force and ef- 
ing over the mountain, that the wind/fects of the wind on the summit of Mount 
ws with greater velocity while the clouds| Washington, we give the following extract 
geon the mountain. This is probably due|from a letter dated the 10th instant, from a 
the greater humidity, as it is well known|correspondent of the Boston Journal, who has 
that an excess Of aqueous vapor gives rise to|been sojourning for a time with the scientific 

arrents in the atmosphere. As the motion|party there. 
of the atmosphere is from the place where it} “Our temporary sojourn with the scientific 
watains least vapor to that where there is|party on Mount Washington is likely to give 
the most vapor, this may be the cause of the/us varied experiences of life in the clouds. 
vailing northwest winds. On account of|/To day isa marked contrast with yesterday 
the proximity of the ocean, there must be an/in respect to every condition of the atmos- 
excess of vapor there as compared with the/phere. The falling of the barometer last 
arrents on the summit of Mt. Washington.” |evening indicated a coming change, and the 
THE WIND AND THE BAROMETER. weatherwise were able to predict a high wind, 
; which surely enough came. During the night 

That there is a close connection between 


: ) the wind, which had shifted round to the 
the force of the wind and the height of the|northwest, reached a force that was estimat- 
barometer, even in low situations, is well 


ed at eighty miles an hour or more. This is 
known. The barometer generally falls before|nearly double the velocity of the highest 
shigh wind begins, and with more or less ra- 


: wind registered in low altitudes, but is much 

idity, according to the character of the at-|less than has been noticed here several times 
heric disturbance which is approaching.|this season. Under the fierce attacks of rude 

Bat this is not all : during the prevalence of Boreas, the depot shakes, quivers and creaks 
sstorm, the height of the mercurial column|in a manner that would drive all sleep from 
varies a8 the force of the wind varies, the for-|the eyes of persons with weak nerves. The 


ner falling as the latter increases and vice occupants of Mount Washington do not come 
versa. For when the air isin rapid horizontal| under this head, and all sleep quite soundly. 
notion it presses with less force vertically than|There was a sort of lull in the wind toward 


when it is still. This may be illustrated by|morning, and at seven o’clock its velocity 
experiment : thus if we blow with the breath | was ascertained to be fifty miles per hour, 
ora pair of bellows directly across one end of|the thermometer standing at zero. Soon af. 
aglass tube (open at both ends) with a flock | ter it increased in fury, and the cold also grew 
or light wad of cotton in it, the latter, if the|a little more intense. At 10} the temperature 
experiment be properly conducted, will be| was 2° below zero, and the velocity of the 
drawn towards that end of the tube, thus in-| wind was eighty seven miles per hour. At 
dicating that the any ee pressure in the/12 o’clock the temperature was 2° below zero, 
direction of the tube is less there than at the|and the wind’s velocity had lessened to forty 
other end; although a part of this effect is|eight miles per hour. The building creaks 
doubtless due to the friction of the air. For|and rattles like a ship in a storm. It is an 
the same reason it is frequently noticeable|impossibility to stand up against the terrific 
that our chimneys have a stronger draught/blasts, and out-door exercise is at a discount. 
when we have a high, steady wind. An in-| Within doors every thing is as comfortable as 
teresting illustration of this kind is given|need be. The summit has been enveloped in 
above, where Professor H. speaks of the ap-|clouds since Wednesday noon. 
parent efforts of the wind to draw the coa “None of us have ventured out of doors, 
up the chimney. ae except to take observations of the wind’s ve- 
The barometer, as a meteorological instru-|locity with the anenometer, save once, when 
ment, has been chiefly used to indicate ap-| Professor Huntington went out to remove a 


poses storms, and hence its action before- 
d has probably been more studied than its 
changes during the prevalence of storms. On 
this latter point Professor Huntington thus 
ives his experience on the summit of Mount 
ashington. He says: “From my observa- 
tions here and on Moosilauke, it is quite cer- 
lain that during periods of storm there is a 
close connection between the velocity of the 
wind and the rise and fall of the barometer. 
By a period of storm we mean the time em- 
in any severe and extensive commo- 

tion of the atmosphere. These commotions 
wually last here from twelve to thirty-six 
hours, and may extend to forty-eight hours 
before the barometer rises to its mean height. 
For each period of storm during our observa- 
tions, I have constructed two curves on the 
‘ame time scale, one representing the veloci- 
ty of the wind, the other the rise and fall of 
the barometer, and find that the ordinates of 
these curves almost exactly correspond. In 
one instance the barometer went up when 
was a lull in the midst of a storm, but 
Went down as the velocity of the wind 


r, when there were frequent lulls, accom- 
panied by a gradual rise in the barometer un- 
til the storm ceased.” 


ladder from the side of the building. In tak- 
ing wind observations, the operator would go 
only a rod or so from the door, so as to ex- 
pose the instrument fully, and then it was ne- 
cessary to sit down or lie down, for no person 
could stand for a single moment against such 
a terrible assault. A perfect shower of ice 
and fragments of frost work fly across the 
summit, and one is in as much danger as 
when exposed to a shower of brickbats. A 
terrific bombardment of the house has been 
kept up through the day. Between 6 and 7 
o’clock one of the double windows, although 
protected by wooden bars without, was struck 
by one of the missiles and broken. The da- 
mage was soon repaired by nailing boards 
over the aperture from within. At 2 o’clock 
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very perfect arches were built in Egypt, in 
Assyria, and in Babylon, centuries before 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and so the question 
is simplified. The ancient Romans, when they 
had to carry a stone aqueduct across a deep 
ravine, sometimes built three or four tiers of 
arches, one above another, till the required 
level to which the water was to be carried 
was reached. In the same manner, only on 
a larger scale, were the hanging gardens 
raised. They built one story of arches, cover- 
ing the required space; on this was placed a 
second story, and thus was story after story 
raised.— The Architect. 


For “ The Friend.” 

The following, though written more than 
one hundred and fifty years since, may not 
be inapplicable at the present day; and be- 
lieving it might be interesting to the readers 
of “The Friend,” is copied for insertion therein. 

“Thomas Chalkley, in his journal, says: 
When I was traveling in those parts, I had a 
concern on my mind to visit the Indians liv- 
ing near Susquehanna, at Conestoga, and I 
laid it before the elders of Nottingham Meet- 
ing, with which they expressed their unity, 
and promoted my visiting them. We got an 
interpreter, and thirteen or fourteen of us 
travelled through the woods about fifty miles, 
carrying our provisions with us, and on the 
journey sat down by a river and spread our 
food on the grass, and refreshed ourselves and 
horses, and then went on cheerfully, with 
good will and much love to the poor Indians ; 
and when we came they received us kindly, 
treating us civilly in their way. We treated 
about having a religious meeting with them, 
upon which they called a council, and were 
very grave, and spoke one after another with- 
out any heat or jarring; and some of the 
most esteemed of their women do sometimes 
speak in their councils. I asked our inter- 
preter why they permitted the women to 
speak in their councils? His angwer was, 
‘That some women are wiser than some men.” 
Our interpreter told me, that they had not 
done any thing for many years, without the 
counsel of an ancient, grave woman ; who, I 
observed, spoke much in their council; for I 
was permitted to be present at it; and I ask- 
ed what it was the woman said? He told me 
she was an empress; and they gave much 
heed to what she said amongst them; and 
that she then said, ‘She looked upon our com- 
ing to be more than natural, because we did 
not come to buy, or sell, or get gain, but came 
in love and respect to them, and desired their 
well-doing both here and hereafter ;’ and furth- 
er continued, ‘That our meetings among them 
might be very beneficial to their young peo- 
ple,’ and related a dream which she had three 
days before, and interpreted it, viz.: ‘That 
she was in London, and that London was the 
finest place she ever saw, it was like to Phila- 
delphia, but much bigger, and she went across 





P. M., the wind’s velocity waseighty-eight miles|six streets, and the seventh she saw Wm. 
per hour; at 3 had decreased to seventy-six|Penn preaching to the people, which was a 
miles, and the observation just made brings|great multitude, and she and Wm. Penn re- 
it up again to eighty-eight miles. The sum-|Joiced to see one another; and after meeting 





mit continues covered by clouds.” 


question how the 


The Arch in Babylon.—It had long been a 

_— anging Gardens of Baby- 
increased, which it continued to do for half an|lon were supported at so great a height—the 
idea being, until lately, taken for granted that 
the Babylonians did not understand the prin- 
ciple of the arch. But it is now known that 


she went to him, and he told her that in a 
little time he would come over and preach to 
them also, of which she was very glad, and 
now she said her dream was fulfilled, for one 
of his friends was come to preach to them!’ 
She advised them to hear us, and entertain 
us kindly; and accordingly they did. Here 
were two nations of them, the Senecas and 
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Shawanees. We had first a meeting with the 
Senecas, with which they were much affect- 
ed; and they called the other nation, viz.: 
the Shawanees, and interpreted to them what 
we spoke in their meeting, and the poor In- 
dians, particularly some of the young men and 
women, were under a solid exercise and con- 
cern. We had also a meeting with the other 
Nations, and they were all very kind to us, 
and desired more such opportunities; the 
which, I hope divine Providence will order 
for them, if they are worthy thereof. This 
gospel of Jesus Christ was preached freely to 
them, and faith in Christ, who was put to 
death at Jerusalem, by the unbelieving Jews; 
and that this same Jesus came to save people 
from their sins, and by his grace and light in 
the soul, shows to man his sins, and convine- 
eth him thereof, delivering him out of them, 
and gives inward peace and comfort to the Te . 
soul for well-doing, and sorrow and trouble|W") 18 1n some aspects, ‘to be looked on as a 
for evil-doing ; to all which, as their manner|8"et evil, yet it is nevessary, and under many 
is, they gave public assent; and to that of|©!rcumstances justifiable and a blessing. That 
the light in the soul, they gave a double as-|!t has been, and continues to be, the great re- 
sent, and seemed much affected with the doc-|Senerator of man in his political and civil life, 
trine of truth ; as also the benefit of the Holy |®24 that no great national advancement is 


. »x * |likely to take place, unless the self-gratifica- 
Sanipenren was tengety opened to them: tion and effeminacy. produced by long contin- 


ued peace, are broken up by war. 

Thus, after speaking of different nations 
whose increased freedom is represented to have 
been the fruit of war, the writer says, “ View- 
ed, therefore, as the means necessary for the 
achievement of national emancipation, and for 
the development of popular freedom, it may 
well be asked, whether war is not a boon to 
be coveted, rather than an evil to be depre- 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 4, 1871. 


In the “ Christian Advocate,” published in 
New York, which we believe is the authoriz- 
ed denominational organ of the Methodists 
in the Atlantic States, and is in the charge of 
one of their “ clergy,” appointed to the editor- 
ship by their “General Conference,” and 
therefore having a wide circulation among 
their members, there was, a few weeks ago, 
an editorial article calculated, as we appre- 
hend, to lay waste some of the prominent 
principles of the christian religion, and which 
has, therefore, given us no little sorrow. Its 
caption is, “ The good things of War,” and its 
reasoning is designed to show that, though 


For “The Frivnd.” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association. 
Oakland Lodge, 2d mo. 20, 1871. 

Our new colony of Freedmen, at Raleigh 
Cross Roads, two-and-a-half miles from New 
Garden, (Guilford Co., N. C.,) is progressing 
nicely. One of their poor white neighbors 
wishes to sell me his place for $175.00. There 
are thirty-six acres of land, a log house, and | cated ?” 
all ready for a poor colored family to com-| Again in reference to war tedching the use 
mence life. I would have purchased it if I\of arms, and thus giving the people power to 
could have spared the money. Will any|wrest their rights or privileges from their 
Friend undertake this small investment ? My |rulers, it is said, “The possessors of power 
English funds are only for houses. cannot be expected to surrender it without a 

GxorGE Dixon. |struggle, and since the rising of the spirit of 
freedom will not be stifled, wars are the 
necessary result, and the promoters as well of 
popular freedom.” 

After speaking disparagingly of the citi- 
zens 6f the United States as having greatly 
degenerated from their forefathers, and sink- 
ing into a “race of money-makers and effemi- 
nate lovers of pleasure” prior to the-late re- 
bellion, he remarks, “ But four years of terri- 
ble war has wrought a great change in the 
national heart, and terrible as was the ex- 
pense of that war in blood and treasure, 
who shall say that the purchase was not 
worth the price?” 

It is sorrowful to find such sentiments as 
these sown broadcast among the people, by a 
professed minister of the Prince of Peace, in 
order to reconcile with the blessed gospel of 
peace and salvation preached by the Saviour 
of men, the practice of one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest evil that afflicts mankind, and 


Norwegian Boxes of Felt for Cooking —Take 
a box a foot square, line it with successive 
layers of felt, leaving a round space in the 
centre large enough to hold the kettle custo- 
marily used for cooking food. Have a thick 
cap to cover up the kettle after it is intro- 
duced, so that it is in the middle of the box 
surrounded by a thick layer of non-conduct- 
ing material. When it is required to boil 
meat, it is only necessary to heat the kettle 
for a few minutes up to the requisite tempera- 
ture, and then to put it into the snug place 
prepared for it. Here the cooking will go on 
by itself as long as may be desirable, up to 
certain limits ; and the meat will remain warm 
for 5 or 6 hours. By having a series of these 
boxes, the dinner can be prepared at no ex- 
pense, save the original cost of starting the 
fire. A little experience will enable the cook 
to determine the length of time to leave the ; BUCRL I 
kettles in the boxes. It is easy to be inferred which an inspired Apostle declares has its 
that the same arrangement will serve to keep|°Tigin from the corrupt lusts of the human 
ice-cream from melting, or substances from heart, and is therefore, we must believe, fo- 
growing warm which have been 


cooled in ice.—Annual of Scientific souls. 


covery: |" We have no intention of following the 


between the Spirit of the gospel and the ogy 
spirit, and it is equally clear that the universay 
prevalence of Christianity among men will make 
an end of war.” If this is true,—and no 
christian can doubt it—by which of these two 
Spirits should christians be governed ? and if 
a man is governed by that Spirit which ig jp 
antagonism with war, and which if allowed 
to pesyeil, is intended to, and must make gn 
end of war, how can he, under any pretext 
rightly engage in war? Can a disciple of 
Christ engage in any thing antagonistic with 
Christ’s gospel, or give countenance to an ey] 
which, so long as it exists, must prevent the 
complete ascendancy of Christ’s kingdom ang 
overnment in the earth? But it is on the 
ollowing that we wish to offer a few observa. 
tions: 

“The ‘ Peace principles’ of the Quakers in. 
volve two important fallacies. They deny the 
right to take human life, applying the prohi- 
bition of killing not simply to individuals, but 
also to governments. The same answer ap- 
plies alike to this objection, whether to capi. 
tal punishment or to war. Civil government 
is a divine institution, and its administrators 
are vested with more than merely human 
prerogatives. Their authority is not merely 
the united authorities of their fellow-citizens, 
but a divine bestowment. ‘The powers that 
be are ordained of God.’ If, then, the ciyil 
ruler engages in war—justly and necessari 
—in the discharge of his official duties, he 
acts in the right of his divinely ordained po- 
sition; and who shall judge him? Their 
second fallacy consists in the assumption that 
it is incumbent upon every one to do and act 
now, in this present world, without respect to 
the prevailing sins and wickedness of society. 
Because it is granted that, could the highest 
ideal of a Christian commonwealth, coex- 
tensive with the whole world, be realized 
there would be no more war, it is assum 
that it is the duty of each one to take bis 
stand upon that high position, and to order 
his conduct accordingly. However this may 
be as to one’s private affairs—and even there 
we apprehend its realization will be found 
scarcely possible—in public matters it is 
neither practicable nor always desirable. The 
law of non-resistance, given in the Sermon on 
the Mount, must, as all other laws, be applied 
with discrimination and the exercise of com- 
mon sense. An unqualified application of 
command not to resist evil is not requi 
neither by the Spirit of the Gospel nor by the 
letter of the law itself, intelligently interpret 
ed and applied.” ; 
What is here designated the “ peace prin¢- 
ples of the Quakers,”—in order, we fear, 0 
depreciate them as being merely sectarian,— 
are, according to his own admission as alread 
quoted, the peace principles of the gospel. It 
is not the cere of these principles 
the Quakers that is condemned, but the pria 
ples themselves, and therefore, according 
this writer, the gospel of Christ involves “two 
important fallacies ;’ which it certainly doe 


reviously mented by Satan to secure the perdition of|if war is right or justifiable, and productive 


the many benefits he attributes to it. 
Friends, or Quakers, have always acknow- 


author throughout, what appears to us, his|ledged Civil Government as a Divine 0 
* It is worthy of notice, that at the first settling of}unauthorized assumptions, his false reason-|nance or institution, and that it is clothed 
Pennsylvania, William Penn took great care to do jus-ling and his self-contradictions. It is not ne-|with powers superior to those that men may 
tice to the Indians, and bought his land of them to their cessary ; for one of his admissions, if rightly exercise without its authority. Bat io 
satisfaction, and settled a trade with them; so that lied ti th hol kes " : 1 gover 
whereas the Indians were destructive to the other colo-|®Ppiied, Overturns the whole superstructure |stowing those prerogatives on civil g0 
nies, they were helpful to Pennsylvania; and to this|he has reared on those fallacies. He say®, |ment the Almighty accompanied them 
day they love to hear the name of William Penn. “ There can be no question as to the antagonism\no sanction for it to use them to break o 
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nd his revealed laws, to accomplish ends 
jot right in themselves, or to engage in acts 
jg antagonism with the Spirit of the gospel 
¢his Son, and which obstruct the establish- 
gent of his kingdom and government in the 
arth. It is true that nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find authority given to gov- 
gnment to take human life, therefore Friends 
disapprove of its being done; and experience 
jas amply proved that resort to this irrevoca- 
ble punishment is not necessary to secure the 
blessings of civil government. But were it 
gnceded that civil government may rightly 
inflict the death penalty on criminals, it 
vould not justify war; the two cases differ 
oo widely and essentially to be brought into 
thesame category. He who is accused of a 
apital crime has the opportunity given him 
to show his innocence by a dispassionate trial 
before a judge and jury, and should his guilt 
be proved, and he judicially convicted, he, and 
he only, suffers the awful punishment which 
the law imposes on the guilty. But in war 
there is no investigation as to the guilt or 
imocence of the men forced or induced to 
it on. Each side summarily declares 

the other guilty, and tens of thousands of 
human beings, with souls to be saved or lost, 
who probably had nothing to do with bring- 
ing on the war, are dragged into a service 
they loathe, and are murdered without law, 
judge or jury. And not only are those en- 
peed in fighting made to suffer the most 
arous tortures, but tens of thousands of 
thers who are altogether innocent of any 
reponsibility for the war, are punished in- 
describably by the rapine and destruction 
which always accompany war: witness the 


present condition of France and Germany. 
_ But we are told, “If the civil ruler engages 


in war—justly and necessarily—in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, he acts in the right 
of his divinely ordained position; and who 
shall judge him?” This is an easy way of 
overleaping all difficulties by begging the 
whole question. Under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, “the divinely ordained position” of the 
civil ruler is set forth in the New Testament, 
aad nowhere else, and we can not find there 
the right conferred on him to contravene the 
commands of Christ, and engage in war; he 
therefore cannot engage in it justly and neces- 
warily. On the contrary, nearly every page 
ofthose writings of inspired penmen abounds 
vith precepts, principles and injunctions di- 
retly opposed to war, to its spirit, to its in- 
wvitable accompaniments, and which, when 
obeyed, cut it up by the roots. Take the fol- 
lowing emphatic command of our Saviour, 
“You have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. 
But Isay unto you love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despite- 

Y use you and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which 
in heaven.” No one, we believe, can seri- 
ously assert that this explicit command can 
be obeyed, by those engaged in war, which 
arises from man’s corrupt propensities ; unless 
he can reconcile doing good to those who hate 
him, loving and praying for his enemies, with 

ng, maiming, starving and torturing them. 
Ifhe can do this he makes not only this com- 
mand of our Saviour useless, but does away 
with the necessity of regeneration. The ad- 


that what individuals may not do, commu- 
nities or governments are allowed to do. 

But our Saviour’s positive command admits 
of no such distinction. It applies to man in- 
preci, Acer collectively under all circum- 
stances. His object is clear, to curband crucify 
those evil passions natural to man’s fallen 
nature from which war springs, to enjoin 
upon all his disciples, that instead of these 
they must cultivate love, long-suffering, for- 
giveness, and all those virtues which belong 
to his kingdom of peace and goodwill. If it 
is therefore sinful for one man to indulge those 
evil lusts, can that sin be removed or lessened 
in proportion to the numbers that give way 
to them. 

As regards what is called the “second fal- 
lacy,” we —— there need not be much 
said. If all the principles, and the spirit of 
the gospel are not binding on the professors 
of christianity until the world is completely 
brought under the government of those prin- 
ciples and spirit, how are the prophecies that 
war shall cease and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
his Christ, to be fulfilled? Christ came to 
save sinners; not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance; not to heal the whole, 
but those who are sick; and he adapted his 
religion to save a perishing world. His mes- 
sage of glad tidings, his precepts and com- 
mands were recorded by holy men of old, his 
gospel was then and is still preached by his 
ministers, and by his Spirit, in the heart of 
man, for the very purpose of placing him in 
“the high position” of a forgiven, regenerat- 
ed and obedient follower of Him, and to make 
him feel it his incumbent duty “to order his 
conduct accordingly.” 

To say that until “the highest ideal of a 
Christian commonwealth” is realized, full com- 
pliance with the gospel ‘“‘in public matters, is 
neither practicable nor always desirable,” and 
therefore that christians under certain cir- 
cumstances are justified in disregarding a 
strict observance of the letter and spirit of the 
religion they profess, is virtually throwing 
away their obligation to conform in public 
matters to the religion of Christ, whenever 
they may think or plead that the world is not 
yet prepared for such near approach to what 
their professed Lord and Master requires. If 
they may engage in war, which necessarily 
involves robbery and murder, hatred and re- 
venge, because the millenium has not yet 
come, why may they not for the same reason 
comply with the demands to do away with 
the obligations and sanctity of the marriage 
covenant? and how can they consistently 
punish the cheat or the burglar who may 
plead that as the community are not all 
christians, the obligation to be honest is not 
yet binding on him. We would ask the editor 
of the Advocate how it was that he denounced 
so unsparingly and effectually, slavery and 
slaveholding, if professing christians were not 
yet bound in such matters to regulate their con- 
duct by the principles of christianity, on which 
he proved that these things were sins? Were 
not the slaveholders — according to his 
present position, injclaiming to be good chris- 
tians and acting rightly in holding their slaves 
until the “ideal of a christian commonwealth 
coextensive with the world was realized,” and 
every man did unto others as he would have 
others do unto him. 


Yocates of war seeing this, strive to evade its} Christ and his apostles taught no such sub- 
» Or pervert its meaning, by claiming|servience to the wicked practices of the people, 


They gave no sanction to hiding the light of 
the gospel under a bushel because the world 
was in darkness. All who embraeed the faith 
they preached, were commanded to place that 
light on a candlestick, that it might illumi- 
minate all around them ; to be perfect even as 
their Father in heaven is perfect. And until 
the church became corrupted by those who 
perverted the faith, the primitive christians 
carried out the peace principles of the gospel, 
refusing to participate in war in any way; 

iving as a reason the commands of their 

aster. They shrank not from a strict com- 
pliance with the letter and spirit of the religion 
they professed, “applied with discrimination 
and, the exercise of common sense,” because 
“the highest ideal of a christian common- 
wealth, co-extensive with the whole world,” 
was not then realized; but, when put to the 
test, laid down their lives rather than betray 
their Masterand his cause. Theirlanguage was 
“Tam achristian, and therefore I cannot fight.” 

Granting that war, or power for war, has 
sometimes resulted in extending or securing 
the freedom of a people, of which however it 
had previously deprived them, it is a poor 
apology to make for it, with all its com- 
plicated horrors and depravity ; especially 
coming from one whose vocation it is to teach 
christianity. It is this kind of apologizing 
for war by men in that station, that has kept 
it so long existing among professing chris- 
tians. Had that class, claiming to be the re- 
presentatives and ministers of the Prince of 
Peace, rightly apprehended and earnestly 
taught his religion—the religion of love, of 
peace, of brotherly kindness,—in its complete- 
ness and perfect adaptation to the wants of 
man, and all the trials of his life in private or 
public, we fully believe the nineteenth cen- 
tury would have known of war only as a bar- 
barism of the past, and the rights of man, in- 
dividually, and of communities, would have 
been advanced and secured far beyond what 
they now are. Christendom instead of being 
justly upbraided by the poor benighted heath- 
en, for the inoxorable hate and savage cruelty 
exhibited on its blood drenched battle fields 
and desolated countries, and thus repelling 
them from embracing a religion which they 
are told sanctions such horrible inhumanity, 
might have gone to them with the same an- 
gelic announcement that ushered in its pro- 
fessed religion, “Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, good will to man,” and the 
glorious gospel of life and salvation would 
have found entrance where the people still sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForeEIGN.—The foreign policy of England has been 
the subject of earnest discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Disraeli, the leader of the opposition, urged the 
House to consider the gravity of the Eastern question, 
and the serious consequences of Russia’s repudiation of 
the treaty of 1856, which it had cost England such sac- 
rifices to make. He said it had been generally believed 
Odo Russell’s errand to Versailles was to announce to 
Bismarck that England stood ready to join Prussia in 
opposing Russian repudiation. Now it seemed the 
government denied that such was the object of Russell’s 
mission. 

Gladstone, in reply, denied Disraeli’s inferences, and 
expressed surprise that he should condescend to hear 
and repeat the rumors on which they were based. The 
proposal to estrange Russia at a moment so critical was 
simply mad. The conference would hear Russia’s case 
in all fairness, and act on it with justice. He declared 
there was no truth in the report that a messenger had 
been sent to Versailles to congratulate the Prussian 
Princes on their victories. 





On motion of Gladstone a joint committee of inquiry 
has been appointed in relation to Indian finances. The 
University test bill has passed the House of Commons, 
and one levelled against the Catholics assuming eccle- 
siastical titles passed its second reading by a large ma- 
jority. 

On the 25th a terrible colliery explosion occurred in 
South Wales. Fifty dead bodies had been taken from 
the mine. 

Dispatches from Paris and Versailles state that the 
Peace Commissioners of the National Assembly have 
assented to the conditions demanded by the Germans. 
The exact terms will not be known until the treaty has 
been submitted to the Assembly and received its sanc- 
tion or been rejected. A Paris dispatch of the 26th 
says: The conclusion of peace is now certain. Thiers 
and Favre and the consultative commission have ac- 
cepted the following conditions: First. The cession of 
Alsace and Metz, but Belfort is to be restored to France. 
Second, the payment of a war indemnity of five thou- 
sand millions of francs. Third, a portion of French 
territory, with some fortified towns like Sedan, to re- 
main in possession of the Germans until the conditions 
of the treaty are fulfilled. Fourth, the German army 
to enter Paris and occupy the Champs Elysees. Fifth, 
peace to be proclaimed when the French Assembly 
ratifies these conditions. Thiers and the delegation re- 
turn to Bordeaux to-day. 

The Paris Moniteur states that 602 field pieces belong- 
ing to the army of Paris, have been delivered to the 
Germans, and 1357 cannon in good condition were found 
in the forts. The Parisians are advised to close their 
houses and remain invisible during the triumphal 
march of the Germans through the city. 

The removal of the government to Tours or Blois has 
been proposed, but there is really no belief in its pro- 
bability. After the declaration of peace, it is expected 
that the National Assembly will prorogue its sittings, 
and upon reassembling will meet in Paris. The city is 
regaining its ordinary appearance, and is again lighted 
with gas. Provisions are more abundant and prices 
lower. In two weeks there arrived by the Great 
Northern Railroad 14,352 oxen, 15,352 sheep, 1,776 
cows, 3,768 pigs, and immense stores of grain, flour and 
biscuits. 

By an imperial decree the opening of the German 
Parliament is postponed until the 16th inst. The 
French territory which it is proposed to annex to Ger- 
many, had by the last census a population of 1,638,546. 
With this addition the new German empire will have 
a population exceeding forty millions, and will be the 
largest in Europe except Russia. Official returns re- 
ceived at the War Office in Berlin, show that during 
the first month the losses of the French, including 

risoners, amounted to an aggregate of 350,000 men. 
he German loss was comparatively _ small. 

A Paris dispatch of the 27th says, the preliminaries 
of peace were signed yesterday at 5.30 p.m. The con- 
ditions are those already stated, but three years will be 
allowed for the payment of the indemnity, during which 
time 50,000 German troops will occupy Champagne, 
living at the expense of the French government. If 
payment is completed before the time expires Cham- 
pagne will be immediately evacuated. 

The Journal des Debats comments on the cruel terms 
of peace imposed on France, and says Thiers and Favre 
were several times on the point of breaking off the ne- 
gotiations at the risk of a resumption of hostilities, and 
yielded only to dire necessity. Bismarck at first de- 
manded ten thousand millions of francs indemnity, and 

it was reduced to the sum finally agreed upon only by 
the most strenuous exertions. It has been stipulated 
that only 30,000 German troops shall enter Paris, and 
they shall not march beyond the Place de la Concorde. 

Another dispatch states that the French negotiators 
offered to pay a thousand million more francs if the 
Germans would relinquish Metz, but on this point Bis- 
marck was inexorable. 

The design doubtless is that France shall be rendered 
powerless for attack by being deprived of the necessary 
supports for an army operating against Germany, while 
the hatter shall be capable of taking the offensive at her 

leasure. The treaty will be strongly opposed in the 

rdeaux Assembly, but that it will be ratified is 
scarcely a matter of doubt. The armistice has been ex- 
tended to enable the National Assembly to consider and 
decide the question of acceptance. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 27th says, the news of the 
conclusion of peace has occasioned immense excitement 
in this city. The streets are crowded, houses decorated 
with flags and festoons, and thousands of people are in 
front of the palace. There will be a general illumina- 
tion to-night. The triumphal entry of the Germans 
into Berlin is to be delayed two months, as the whole 


been devoid of interest. 
bill to aid in the construction of the Southern or Texas 
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pornie of Germany will observe six weeks mourning 
or the victims of the war. 

In the British House of Commons, the Premier was 
asked i the roe had made any effort to miti- 

te the severity of the terms of peace imposed upon 
rance. Gladstone replied that the German Minister 
had notified Earl Granville and himself that the pre- 
liminaries of peace had been signed. He added that 
the diplomatic representatives of the British govern- 
ment in France had been instructed to accompany the 
Germans on their entry into Paris, and declined to 
make any further response to the question. 

The Marquis of Hartington, in bet on the state of 
Ireland, announced that there was a marked improve- 
ment in the preservation of order and the observance of 
the law, partly due to legislation and partly to a more 
vigorous police. It was, however, necessary to ask the 
House for a committee to devise further measures and 
to grant greater powers to enable the government to 
effectually repress the mischief of secret combinations 
in Ireland. 

London, 2d mo. 27th. Consols, 92. U.S. 5-20’s of 
1862, 914; of 1867, 90}; ten forties, 88. 

Liverpool.— Middling uplands cotton, 7} a 7&d.; 
Orleans, 7} a 7jd. 

Unitep Srates.—The instructions of the Treasury 
department provide for the sale of $7,000,000 gold, and 
the purchase of $10,000,000 U. S. bonds in this month. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
285. There were 50 deaths from consumption, 27 in- 
flammation of the lungs, 9 of croup, and 16 old age. 
The number of births registered in this city autan ts 
year 1870 was 17,194, viz: 9,134 males, and 8,060 
females; the number of marriages returned was 6,421. 
The interments numbered 16,750, an increase over 1869 
of 1,964: 8,787 were males, and 7,963 females. The 
principal causes of death were consumption, 2,308 ; 


> 


cholera infantum, 1,002; scarlet fever, 956 ; still born, 


822 ; debility, 809 ; convulsions, 733 ; old age, 588; in- 
flammation of the brain, 412 ; typhoid fever, 409 ; croup, 
316; apoplexy, 240; cancer, 261. 

The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad last 


year amounted to »17,531,706.82, and the expenses to 


$11,260,085.15, leaving the net earnings for that time 
$6,271,621.67. 

The following is a comparative statement of the In- 
ternal Revenue collections of the government. From 
7th mo. Ist, 1869 to 2d mo. 24th, 1870, $109,184,390.51 


7th mo. Ist, 1870 to 2d mo. 24th, 1871, 100,278,251.48 


Decrease, : . $8,906,139.03 
The proceedings of Congress for the most part have 
Both Houses have passed the 


Pacific Railroad. This road commences at Marshall, in 


the State of Texas, and is to end at San Diego on the 


Pacific, 500 miles south of San Francisco. The most of 
the route is through an uninhabited region. 

Experiments are now being tried whether the western 
plains, beyond the limits of the water courses, can be 
cultivated without artificial irrigation. The results as 
to raising grasses are stated to have been satisfactory, 
and it is believed that after the sod had been turned 
several times and thoroughly decomposed, the yield will 
be larger. As to the growing of trees, it is asserted that 
forests can be established in all parts of the western 
plains without artificial irrigation, though much deeper 
plowing will be required than for wheat and grasses. 

The Joint High Commission held its first conference 
in Washington, at the State Department, on the 27th 
ult. All the United States Commissioners were present 
except Judge Hoar, and all the British deputation ex- 
cept Sir John Macdonald and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The proceedings are to be conducted secretly. 

The Conference Committee of Congress in relation to 
the right of the Senate to originate a bill to repeal the 
income tax, have reported in favor of the claim of the 
House solely to originate all bills directly affecting the 
revenue, and inferentially those reaching the same end 
indirectly. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York.—American gold, 111 a 
111}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1148; ditto, 5-20’s, 1865, 111; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 111{. Superfine flour, $5.85 a 
$6.35; finer brands, $6.50 a $11. White Genesee wheat, 
31.90; amber western, $1.60 a $1.63; No. 2 Chicago 
spring, $1.56. Oats, 6770 cts. Western mixed corn, 
81 a 83 cts.; yellow, 85a 86 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 
154 a 16 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Superfine 
flour, $5.37 a $5.50 ; finer brands, $5.75 a $9.50. White 
wheat, $1.82; western red, $1.55 a $1.60. Yellow 
corn, 77 a 80 cts. Oats, 64a 65 cts. Beef cattle were 
dull and prices rather lower, sales of about 2000 head 
at 8 a 8} cts. for extra; 6} a 74 cts. for fair to good, and 


4 to 6 cts. per lb. gross for common. Sheep sold 

6} cts. cai and hogs at $11 a $125 100 Ibs, 
net for corn fed. Chicago.—No. 2 wheat, $1.36. No.2 
corn, 51 cts. Oats, 49 cts Rye, 89 a 90 cts. 
78 cts. Lard, 12§ a 12} cts. Cincinnati.—Extra flour 
$6.25 a $6.40. Wheat, $1.36 a $1.38. Corn, 55 ots, 
St. Lowis.—Prime white wheat, $1.70. No. 3 red fall, 
$1.42}. Corn, 49 a 50 cts. Oats, 51 a 52 cts, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted a Teacher for the Boys’ first mathematica] 
school. Application may be made to 
Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
Dr. Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., “ 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSASA 
NEW YORK. ; 
A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Applica. 
tion may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Friend suitable for the position of Gover. 
ness. Application may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Philada, 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co,, Pa, 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philada, 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., - 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphi 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi i 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worts- 
notTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 13th of Twelfth mo. 1870, JEREMIAH 


Wit. Its, Jr., aged near 42 years. This dear Friend 
was brought to feel his nothingness, and to look to the 
Most High for help; and we reverently believe, that 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, he was re 
deemed from sin ; and that before his departure the new 
song was put into his mouth, as evidenced by his ex- 
clamation, “ The living, the living, he shall praise thee, 
as I do this day.” 

——, on the 13th of Second month, 1871, at their 
residence, Mt. Laurel, Burlington Co., N.J., Mary ©, 
wife of David Darnell, in the 63d year of her age,s 
beloved member and overseer of Evesham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Being firmly attached to the doc 
trines and testimonies of our religious Society, she en 
deavored to uphold them, both by precept and 
She was regular in her attendance of 4 and en 
couraged her family to faithfulness in this duty. For 
some months there were symptoms of declinin; 
causing much anxiety and mental exercise. 
was confined to her chamber she remarked to a friend, 
“This is not unexpectéd to me, I have not seen ar 
how it is to terminate, but feel willing to leave it, 
hope the days’ work will be done. I trust it has not 
all been left until now.” At times she experi 
great poverty of spirit, but was enabled to bear this, # 
well as her bodily sufferings, with patience and 
tion. Though her removal is deeply felt by her family 
and friends, to whom she was endeared by her firm in- 
tegrity, aie ent, and upright character, yet they 
are comforted in believing that through redeeming love 
and mercy, she was prepared to enter into ever 
rest, 

——, Second mo. 17th, 1871, Amy C., wife of Charles 
Stokes, a member of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting, 
N. J., in the 56th year of her age. 
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